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Johnson not a plagiary.
[A.D. 1758:
His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or action is not, surely, a test of truth; yet we cannot help admiring how well it is adapted to produce the effect which he wished. ' Neither the judges of our laws, nor the representatives of our people, would be much affected by laboured gesticulation, or believe any man the more because he rolled his eyes, or puffed his cheeks, or spread abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, or thumped his breast; or turned his eyes sometimes to the ceiling, and sometimes to the floor1.'
A casual coincidence with other writers, or an adoption of a sentiment or image which has been found in the writings of another, and afterwards appears in the mind as one's own, is not unfrequent. The richness of Johnson's fancy, which could supply his page abundantly on all occasions, and the strength of his memory, which at once detected the real owner of any thought, made him less liable to the imputation of plagiarism than, perhaps, any of our writers2. In The Idler, however, there is a paper3, in which conversation is assimilated to a bowl of punch, where there is the same train of comparison as in a poem by Blacklock, in his collection published in 1756'', in which a parallel is ingeniously drawn between human life and that liquor. It ends,—
'Say, then, physicians of each kind, Who cure the body or the mind, What harm in drinking can there be, Since punch and life so well agree?'
weather is a nobler and more interesting subject; it is the present state of the skies and of the earth, on which plenty and famine are suspended, on which millions depend for the necessaries of life.' ' Garrick complained that when he went to read before the court, not a look or a murmur testified approbation ; there was a profound stillness— every one only watched to see what the king thought.' Hazlitt's Conversations of Northcole, p. 262.
' The Idler,  No.   90.    See  post, April 3,   1773, where he   declaims
against action in public speaking.
2  He now and then repeats himself.    Thus,  in   The Idler, No.  37, he   moralises   on   the    story,   how Socrates, passing through the fair at Athens,   cried    out:—' How   many things   are  here  which   I   do   not need!'     though   he   had   already moralised on it in The Adventurer, Nos. 67, 119.
3  No. 34.
* Poems on Several Occasions, by Thomas Blacklock, p. 179. See/».?/, Aug. 5, 1763, and Boswell's #e&-wto, Aug. 17, 1773.
Toaracter so different from all those that have been hitherto given of this celebrated princess, that the reader stands in suspense, till he considers that ... it has hitherto had this great advantage, that it has only been compared with those of kings.' 3 Johnson had explained how it comes to pass that Englishmen talk so commonly of the weather. He continues :—' Such is the reason of our practice ; and who shall treat it with contempt ? Surely not the attendant on a court, whose business is to watch the looks of a being weak and foolish as himself, and whose vanity is to recount the names.' of men, who might drop into nothing,
